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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 


180 Longwodd Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
(Titles in bold face are of books) 


Be Kind to Animals Poster, 17 x 22 in- 
ches, one for 10 cts., six for 50 cts., 


$1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1931, bound in cloth ; $1.25 


Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 

ber 1929 and 1930, bound in cloth, 

-75 
Colored Posters, 17x28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 3%. .$0.50 per 100 

About the Horse 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents paper, 29 cts. 
The Shame of It!—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 

protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Five illus., 4 pp. Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

.. . $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Books, 32 pp., 5 cts. 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis- 


Humane Education Leaflet No.5 ..... 
The Horse’s Prayer + 
The Horse’s Point of View in ‘Summer, 
The Bell of. Atri, poem by 
The Care of Mules 5 
About the Des 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 
Feeding the 


eres small, 50 cts. 
Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider .... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider . Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease  .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says J 
The Story of Barry ....... ‘acto ae 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins = .....¢loth, 35 ets. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2. .50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer . * Sli 


The Air-gun and the Birds ............ .50 
“Look at the Birds,”” sermon by Dr. 
.30 
The Trial of the Birds, play .. each, 2 cts. 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Dis- 
A Letter to Owners of Cats” 


The Cat in Literature .. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ....... .50 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. per 


Other 
Rudolf’s Quest, 150 
. boards, $1.00 
The. ‘Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

Buffet . . .paper, 15 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’ s cloth 30 cts. . paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Poster, 22 x 32 inches, 

— for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or 

Pe each, 10 cts. 
Schneider, 
$1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 


First “Aid ‘to Animals, Dr. 


About Other Animals—Continued 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .$1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Ways of Kindness a -50 per 100 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............. 
A Few Ruks for the Care of Poultry ... .60 
Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

12 cents each ; ten for 31.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Anima 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 

15 cents each; seven for $1.00 

The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 

Humane Education—for Parents and 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set 


each, 10 cts, 


“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards ...... each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, a Handbook on 

Kindness to Animals, Reynolds ..... cloth, $1.00 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 cts. paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for 


school use), Sarah J. Eddy .. . .cloth, 96 ets. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. ...... cloth, 35 cts. paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... “F 00 per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals 3.00 
Fred Changes His Mind, play 5 cts. each; six for 25 cts. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them.” 
con 3 cts. each ; six for 15 cts. 
Friends of Fur and _ Feather, play, 
3 cts. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 


Humane Exercises 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 
for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ... .50 “ °* 
of Study in Humane 
A Talk with the Teacher ............... 50 


The Coming Education ........ vig 


A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!” Selections from - 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. .... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. A. . 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each . 1.00 “* 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy”’ Pennant . ee. 35 cts. 
Songs of aw Life, with Music, Ss. 
J. Ed 


.$1.00 per 100 


Songs of Life pages, words 
Band of Mercy Membership 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... —. 


Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
remains moist throughout the shave. 
At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of 35c. Address: Cuticura Labora’ 

A Malden, Masa 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Education, Detroit Public Schools, 
popular picture. 


stock is required. 


180 Longwood Avenue 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


Film of Longfellow’s Humane Poem 


The Royal S. P. C. A., London, England, the oldest Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in the world, has used TWO prints of the Bell 
of Atri and now orders TWO MORE prints. 


has ordered a FOURTH print of this 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR RENTALS AND FURCHASES 
State whether regular 35 mm., safety 35 mm., or (portable) 16 mm. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


The Department of Visual 


Boston, Mass. 


a 


= 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 
CELL 1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


i would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
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Copies of the protest against the setting 
up of horses’ tails—‘‘The Shame of It”— 
sent free to all who will circulate them. 
Just mail a card asking for as many as 
can be wisely used. 


We regret the oversight in not calling 
attention in our June issue to June 6 as 
the one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Jeremy Bentham, the distinguished jur- 
ist and writer, who was one of the first 
great jurists to proclaim the inherent 
right of all animals to just and humane 
treatment. “The time will come,” he wrote, 
“when humanity will extend its mantle 
over everything that breathes.” 


The death of Miss Violet Wood of Lon- 
don, secretary for nearly twelve years of 
the Council of Justice to Animals, is a 
serious loss to the cause that seeks the wel- 
fare of animals. She did a wonderful work 
in securing the use of humane killers in 
English and European slaughter-houses, 
though this was only one of her numerous 
services for animals. We recall a pleasant 
interview with her some years ago in 
London. 


The Animal World says that according 
to The Neptune 100,000 pigeons are sent 
annually from Belgium for shooting matches 
which are organized, particularly on the 
Riviera, and that the French customs bene- 
fit to the extent of 50,000 francs by the ship- 
ping and slaughtering of these unfortunate 
birds. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
protests of foreigners visiting the Riviera 
may ultimately stop this brutality which 
is unworthy of any civilized country. 


That great anima! lover, Lord Erskine, 
who wanted to introduce a bill for animal 
welfare, possessed a friendly goose that fol- 
lowed him about his garden at Evergreen 
Hill, says a writer in The Animals’ Friend, 
London. A favorite dog accompanied him 
to all his consultations when he was at the 
bar. He was a humane and amiable man 
with a great love for gardening and 
flowers, celebrated for charm of voice, 
fascination, eloquence at once powerful and 
persuasive. 


The Horse—the Fire Trap 


HAT chance has he for escape? 

None, so long as we, who, taking 
him centuries ago from his wild free life, 
and training him to serve us, continue to 
lock him up, or shut him up, in stables un- 
protected from that terrifying and tortur- 
ing foe, the swift-flaming fire! Over and 
over again has he met this pitiless doom. 
Of course he has a right to expect from us 
every protection from such a fate. No just 
man can deny this. To permit the careless 
use in or about his stable of any form of 
fire that might start a conflagration, a de- 
fective lantern, a lighted pipe, or the treach- 
erous cigaret, is a betrayal of the trust our 
control over him has imposed upon us. 
Failure to have at hand every means with- 
in our power to extinguish, if it can be 
done, a starting fire, is also such a betrayal. 

Yes, but we had a night watchman! 
What did you know about him? Was he 
trustworthy? Had you any device to be 
used by him which checked his vigilance 
during the long, still hours? Failure here, 
too, is a betrayal of a sacred trust. Some 
day we must answer to the eternal justice 
at the heart of things for every deed of 
ours, whether of omission or commission, 
that has meant suffering to creatures like 
ourselves sensitive to pain. 

The one great safeguard is the Sprink- 
ling System. Not every man can afford it. 
But surely those can who have thousands 
of doilars invested in unusually valuable 
horses. Several fires in Massachusetts have 
occurred in recent years when the cost of 
the Sprinkling System which would, in all 
human probability, have extinguished an 
incipient fire would have equaled scarcely 
a fraction of the financial loss, to say noth- 
ing of the regret of those who will never 
forget what a fire meant to horses they 
loved. True as all this is of the horse, it 
must apply also to all those domestic ani- 
mals we. have subject to our use, our pleas- 
ure or our profit. 


Annual Fair of Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Mass. S. P. C. A. at Hospital building, 
180 Longwood Ave.,. Boston, Thursday, 
Nov. 10. 


Spare the Wild Animals 


HE Pittsburgh Automobilist, published 

monthly by the Automobile Club of 
Pittsburgh, at the request of the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, has urged 
upon those of its members who drive at 
night, particularly through woods and the 
highways traversing the less settled sec- 
tions of the state, to use every precaution 
against running down those unfortunate 
wild creatures who are liable to be crossing 
the road. The article in The Automobilist 
says: 

“Animals are attracted by the glare of 
the headlights and frequently permit them- 
selves to be run down without making any 
effort to escape. In such cases, slow down, 
shut off your headlights for a moment and 
permit the animals to escape uninjured, 
for they usually disappear as soon as the 
light is turned off. If railroad engineers 
can adopt the practice of shutting off the 
headlight to avoid the ruthless destruction 
of game, surely motorists can follow their 
example.” It further says: “A little closer 
watch on dogs running at large and a re- 
duction of speed will save the life of many 
a valuable animal or domestic pet.” 

Here is something that we believe will 
interest all our readers, and especially all 
of them who are drivers of motor cars. 


Cruelty in Films 


The clergy of Hertfordshiré, England, 
were recently circularized on the question 
of performing animals and cruel films for 
the fourth Sunday after Trinity. Among 
other clergy who preached about animals, 
the Rev. R. S. Phillip, vicar of St. James’s 
Church, Barnet, not only preached about 
the cruelty to the animals but read from 
the pulpit the resolution, embodying the 
policy of making film producers declare the 
absence of cruelty. He then caused a door 
which is never used to be opened, and asked 
all those who agreed with the policy to 
leave the church by it. The whole congre- 
gation walked out by that door. 

—The Animals’ Friend 

We would like to meet the vicar of St. 
James’s Church. 
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Trapping Black Bear in 


Ontario 


LTHOUGH Jack Miner and his sons 

have become known through their 
kindness toward bird life, yet they are very 
active in humane work in Canada and are 
now engaged and devoting most of their 
time in trying to persuade the Ontario 
Government to stop the practice of allow- 
ing the common black bear to be caught in 
large steel traps in that Province. 

Jack Miner points out that Ontario is the 
only state or province that allows the cruel 
practice, and no stone is being left unturned 
by the Miner family to bring pressure to 
bear upon the Provincial authorities to stop 
this cruel practice. 

Large steel traps that have teeth in the 
jaws are set during the spring of the year 
in the wilds of Ontario for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruin, and often the animals are in the 
traps three or four days before the trapper 
visits his trap line to put the bear out of 
misery. Often when the trap is visited, the 
bear’s foot or leg is half torn off and covered 
with flies and maggots. 

Here is a chance for every Humane So- 
ciety member as well as each organization 
to help Jack Miner and other humane work- 
ers in Ontario by sending a telegram or 
letter to Hon. George Henry, Premier of 
Ontario, Toronto, and Hon. Challies, Min- 
ister of Fish and Game, Toronto, asking 
them to stop the use of steel traps in 
catching black bear in the Province of On- 
tario. 

The necessity for using the steel trap to 
take the black bear, either in the Province 
of Ontario or anywhere else, no 
longer exists. The directions of 
how to construct a_ perfectly 
humane trap by which the black 
bear can be taken alive and un- 
hurt can be had by addressing 
Mr. C. E. Logue, State Trap- 
per, Board of Game Commis- 
sioners, Firstfork, Pennsylvania. 
A model of such a trap we al- 
ready have here at our offices 
and have learned from Mr. 
Logue that he has taken a 
large number of them by this 
easily constructed device. 


Cruelty to Animals 
| 


Motion | 
Pictures 


Involves Maiming, 
Killing and Abuse 


Join The 


Jack London Club 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 


OUR DUMB 


American Horses Used in 
Spanish Bull-fights? No 


N an issue of Time, July 11, 1932, 

appeared an article stating that most 
of the horses used in the bull-fights of 
Spain were bought in St. Louis. This same 
report came to us two years ago. We wrote 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
with regard to it and it was denied. Writ- 
ing again, July 19, we received the follow- 
ing reply: 
“Dear Dr. Rowley: 

“Replying to the question in the last 
paragraph of your letter I will state that 
the same conditions prevail as at the time 
we wrote you in November, 1930. Our 
records show that there has been no ex- 
portation of horses from this country to 
Spain since that time, the one horse men- 
tioned in that letter being the last exported 
to that country. 

“You will note by regulation 2 of that 
order which I am enclosing that no ani- 
mals may be exported to a foreign country 
without being submitted to inspection. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the statement 
in the magazine article you refer to is in 
error. 

“Very truly yours, 
“J. R. MOHLER 
“Chief of Bureau” 


The Jack London Club, organized in 1918 
by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. to pro- 
test against cruelties in connection with 
trained animal performances, now has a 
total membership of 553,921. This move- 


ment has spread around the world. 


COWBOY SHEPHERD AND FLOCK OF 315 GOATS 


Highway scene near Junction, Texas 


ANIMALS 


Oct. 1939 


Bull-fighting in California 
FRANK PIAZZI 


ARKED by a minimum of publicity, 

V bull-fighting has invaded California 
within the last three years to a degree not 
realized by the average citizen. Special 
bull-rings have been erected at Pinole, 
Tracy, and other California towns and dur- 
ing the “season” a number of these cor- 
rida de toros —bull-fights—are staged. 
Mexican bull-fighters, professionals, aided 
by ambitious California amateur toreadors, 
take part in the fights. 

The bulls, for the most part, are steers 
en route to the slaughter-house. Even cows 
are used when the fight promoters are hard 
pressed for animals. Thanks to the vigil- 
ant efforts of the S. P. C. A., the animals 
are not often injured physically, although 
they are baited and enraged to a futile and 
cruel degree. 

I attended a fight at the Pinole arena, re- 
cently. Red robes were flaunted before the 
harassed animals until their rage made 
them stamp madly about the ring until ex- 
hausted. Picadors on horseback were not 
used, thanks to the S. P. C. A. The torea- 
dors who enraged the bull with barbs used 
wooden sticks to the ends of which had been 
nailed sponges saturated in glue. Occasion- 
ally these stuck to the shoulders of the bull. 
Harmless enough, they nevertheless mad- 
dened the animals. 

However, at the fight I saw, the show 
progressed thus until the final contest. The 
promoter had seen the representative of 
the S. P. C. A. and volubly protested his 
innocence of any intentions of harming the 
animals. But in the final bull-fight, pro- 
fessional Mexican toreadors en- 
gaged in the contest, and when 
they jabbed the helpless bull 
with the sticks they clung to the 
bull despite his every effort to 
shake the maddening things off. 
The S. P. C. A. man rushed 
into the ring and discovered 
that these sticks had_ been 
pointed with sharp steel barbs 
brought in from Mexico instead 
of the harmless glued sponges. 
The promoter of the fight and 
the toreadors were placed under 
arrest and the fighting termin- 
ated. All those involved were 
fined heavily when they ap- 
peared in justice court. How- 
ever, the fights are still being 
held. 

By far the greater part of the 
audiences at such fights are 
Mexicans, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. A sprinkling of other 
races occasionally take in the 
fights but rarely return. Eter- 
nal vigilance on the part of ani- 
mal lovers is necessary to keep 
the fights from degenerating 
into the gory spectacles staged 
in Mexico. 

The night is filled with na- 
ture’s “traffic cops” in the fields, 
in the woods, along country 
roads, in the air, each one intent 
upon getting his food, by which 
process he obeys nature’s rules 
and checks one species from 
overtopping another. 
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Ecstasy 
MARGUERITE STEELE MCCREARY 


Give me a horse and a windy day 

When clouds go a-prancing to some blue fray 
Where green-gray manes of the tallest trees 
Whip and lash in a champing breeze. 


Let me gallop with shadows that lightly race 
Over waving grain and Queen Anne’s Lace, 
Through meadows merry with thistle-down 
Where goldenrod wears a swaying crown. 


Let me follow a road that’s a winding gap 
Through cornfields that ripple, “T-lis, t-lap,” 
Past crooked orchards where blackbirds sing 
And ripening, reddening apples swing. 


And then on an open road let me run, 

With my throat to the air and my face to 
the sun, 

Where the high winds laugh on a great glad 
course; 

Give me a windy day and a horse! 


. . 


Do not hitch or leave horses to face sun 
or wind. They feel all such miseries just 
as we would. Keep them in the shade at 
home and abroad, when possible. Also give 
them fresh grass while it grows. It is 
nature’s best medicine and restorer, and 
often cures sick and tired-out horses. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Cavalry Steed Suffers at 
Olympics 


GENEVRA A. COWAN 


’D rather see the equestrian displays 
Jc the Olympic Games than any of 
the other events,” was the expression of 
many animal lovers recently. But when these 
same individuals read newspaper accounts 
of the proceedings, they were fervently 
thankful that they had been among those 
absent. Of course, the horsemanship would 
be excellent, thought the trustful ones be- 
fore the Games, and the splendid display 
of handsome animals would be a sight to 
behold, for were they not the horses of the 
United States Cavalry? But, instead, the 
newspapers carried captions such as, 
“Pride of Cavalry Ruined in Pentathlon,” 
“Six Grooms Necessary to Support Trem- 
bling Horse at Finish,’ and many others 
that were equally shocking. 

Under the rules of the event, the riders 
were not to know which horse they were to 
mount. “Dan Anthony,” however, was ad- 
mittedly the pick of the entire company, so 
when Baron De Heredia of Portugal drew 
him, it was believed that the Baron would 
be the winner. But, instead, poor Dan 
Anthony was the creature that suffered 
most in the Pentathlon. Only two days 
before the actual event, Major-General Guy 


At Rest Farm of Massachusetts S. P. C. 


BEFORE GOING TO REST FARM 


Before and 
After 


These two horses we per- 
suaded a man to let us send 
to our Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. Rest Farm at Me- 
thuen for two weeks. They 
should have stayed two 
months. Even the fourteen 
days gave evidence of real 
rest, comfort and gain in 
flesh. Both are under ob- 
servation as, at the best, 
they must not be permitted 
to work much longer. 


BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE FARM 
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Old Dobbin 


MAGDALENE G CLARK 


In meek content he stands 

Beside the pasture bars, 

Or grazes on the grass; 

And now and then he lifts his head, 

As if in speculation, 

And gazes on the speeding cars that pass; 
Then in a sudden burst of wild elation, 
He makes a leap, and starts 

To run in coltish glee, 

Kicking his heels; 

For doesn’t he, though old, 

Still carry all his bones in natural relation! 
While over on the old scrap heap 

All unassembled lie, in ignominious parts 
And deep humiliation, 

Automobiles. 


V. Henry rode the horse in an exercise and 
declared him to be in perfect condition. 
Yet, when the horse was mounted by the 
Baron and put through the paces, a fright- 
ful wreck was the result. 

According to press reports, De Heredia 
struck the animal and because he was not 
used to such treatment, the spirited crea- 
ture bolted, making the Baron lose control. 
Dan Anthony ran for two miles, jumped 
barbed-wire fences and two ditches before 
he could be turned toward the stables. Then 
he bounded through the corral, over a four- 

bar fence, and out for an- 
other run of about three miles 
before he was controlled. 
When the horse participated 
in the actual race, he was 
weary and weakened from 
his former run, but the rider 
used whip and spur to urge 
him to a finish. Three times 
the animal refused to make 
the last jump but he finally 
finished, in a state of semi- 
collapse. It was necessary 
for ten cavalry troopers to 
lift Dan Anthony from the 
ground, then to walk him 
about for several hours “so 
that he would not die,” de- 
clares a newspaper report. 
“It was a pitiful sight,” was 
the final comment. J. D. 
Davis, formerly of the First 
United States Cavalry, ex- 
presses serious doubt whether 
the horse will ever race again. 


UPON RETURN FROM THE FARM 
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Why Live Alone? 


L. E. EUBANKS 


HAVE several times suspected that one 

of the principal uses of our common pets, 
such as cats and dogs, is frequently over- 
looked. A pet animal can come much nearer 
to taking the place of a human companion 
than some lonely individuals believe. 

Admitting that it is more natural for 
any creature to seek the association of his 


A COMPANIONABLE PET 


own kind, it is a fact that many persons 
do live alone. Whether the isolation is vol- 
untary or compulsory is immaterial, in this 
discussion. 

For such persons, excepting those with 
a definite dislike for animals, I recommend 
a pet. I include those who think them- 
selves indifferent; for they will soon be won 
by a pet in the home. Usually, indifference 
to a pet, like indifference to babies, comes 
merely from a lack of familiarity with it. 

“You can’t talk to a cat,” argued a cer- 
tain man to whom I had suggested a pet 
kitten. 

As I told him, you certainly can—and it 
will all but talk to you. From what exper- 
ience I have had in being alone, I’d say that 
it is decidely comforting to have some live 
thing to talk to even if you get no vocal re- 
plies. Somehow, it is a relief, particularly 
if one is tense from illness or worry. 

Habituation develops a fine friendship 
and understanding between a person and a 
dog or a cat. These animals are about as 
susceptible to habit-formation as people are, 
and the daily regime, as carried on by their 
masters, becomes just as important and dear 
to them as to the persons who share that 
daily life with them. 

A man or woman who lives alone can get 
either a puppy or a kitten, and so train the 
youngster from the beginning that its home 
will be its whole life. I have known a 
cramped and dark little apartment where- 
in the principal element of home consisted 
of a cat. She it was that brought the man 
home regularly from work. And, if occasion- 
ally, he remained away for the evening, it 
was always when “Emma” had been well 
provided for until his return. 


Remember the Rnneealnneetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
your will. 
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The King of Deer 


W.J. BANKS 


(See illustration on front cover) 


HE largest and most powerful mem- 
ber of the deer tribe is really as gen- 
tle as his smaller cousins, and per- 
haps easier to tame. The mighty moose, in 
fact, has often been trained to harness, and 
both in docility and strength far excels the 
reindeer as a draft animal. But the deli- 
cate digestive organs of the moose do not 
take kindly to the diet obtainable in cap- 
tivity, and, as a result, he is less often seen 
in durance vile than are many other animals 
which may be much harder to obtain from 
their native haunts. All of which is a 
lucky break for the King of Deer, who is 
allowed to browse, and feed on his succu- 
lent water-grasses, free and undisturbed in 
his north-woods domain, except for the short 
fall season when, in certain districts, li- 
censed hunters are allowed a bag of one bull 
to satisfy their cruel lust for slaughter. 
Though usually genial enough, the bull 
moose is a sufficiently peevish customer in 
the fall mating season, when his newly 
grown antlers and renewed virility give 
him pride, power and desire for conquest. 
The full-grown bull may attain a height of 
seven feet at the shoulders, and a weight of 
fifteen hundred pounds—a truly formidable 
opponent for man or any of the beasts of 
the North American forests. Deliberate, 
unprovoked attacks upon humans are rare. 
The moose is so fond of the water that 
he might almost be termed amphibious. He 
both browses and pastures on dry land, but 
during the summer he gives first prefer- 
ence to the under-water plants and grasses. 
Wading out to shoulder depth, the moose 
will submerge his head for an amazingly 
long time as he gathers a good big mouthful 
of his favorite dessert. Moose will even dive 
for the coveted grasses, and it is indeed a 
curious sight to see one of these huge fel- 
lows throw his rump into the air and plunge 
out of sight like a water-fowl. Young 
calves, at a warning from their mother, will! 
hurry into the water until only the tips 
of their noses are visible, believing that 
there they are safe from every possible foe. 
The moose is the proud possessor of an 
ear-stopping device which is the envy of 
human swimmers. When under water his 
outer ear folds back, completely shutting 
out the water from the inner aperture, just 
as one would stop the flow by sharply kink- 
ing a rubber hose. ' 
Perhaps the most curious feature of the 
moose is the “bell,” a dewlap of skin which 
appears frequently in moose of all ages and 
both sexes. Hanging from the throat in 
various shapes and sizes, it probably served 
a purpose sometime in the distant past, but 
just what that purpose was is still a mys- 
tery to naturalists. The close-up photo- 
graph of a bull in full antlers, obtained in 
Elk Island National Park, Alberta, shows 
the bell with unusual clarity. Huge and 
grotesque, almost like a relic from another 
age, is the moose. But, fortunately, he 


shows no immediate signs of following some 
of the other species into extinction. Strict 
game laws, the complete protection of na- 
tional parks, and the war that man has 
waged against the wolves and other en- 
emies of the deer tribe, have resulted in 
a definite check in the downward trend of 


the moose population. Indeed it has in- 
creased in some districts in recent years, 
The moose is still the monarch of the north- 
ern woods. 


Bathing Cats 
LESTER BANKS 


Strange as it may seem, the cats resid- 
ing on the floating farms of Dal Lake, in 
Kashmir, India, enjoy bathing as much as 
do the dogs. After mewing and first feel- 
ing the temperature of the water with their 
paws, they jump overboard and swim about 
in search of fish. 

It was probably the desire for fish that 
first sent Kashmir cats into the water, as 
the natives seldom feed them. However, 
the feline pets of British and other white 
residents also bathe frequently. It is not 
an uncommon sight to view a shikara or 
native gondola pushing out into the lake 
with cats and dogs on board in charge of 
white men’s servants. Then servants and 
animals alike swim about, the servants re- 
entering the boat first and aiding the pets 
to follow. 


Deer and elk drop their horns yearly but 
antelopes do not drop theirs, neither do old 
rams shed their horns. 


Rabies and Poetry 


Oliver Goldsmith cited in regard to dog controversy 


Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 


Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there lived a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran,— 
Whene’er he went to pray. 


A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes; 

The naked every day he clad, 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found; 
As many dogs there be— 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends; 
But, when a pique began; 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighboring streets 
The wondering neighbors ran; 

And swore the dog had lost its wits, 
To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye; 

And while they swore the dog was mad 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show’s the rogues they lied, 

The man recover’d of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 
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Incredible, but Vouched For 


JACK C. TAYLOR 


Epitor’s NoTE: In submitting the following article, 
Mr. Saylor, who is the news editor of The Capital, 
Seda'ia, Missouri, writes: ‘I wish to assure you my 
account is true and affidavits to the veracity of the 
statements may be had if desired. We have used 
several stories about Jim in our papers.” 


ELLING folks about “Jim” and what 
he can do is a difficult task, and ex- 
pecting them to fully believe what I 
say is almost asking too much. For people 
who have watched Jim—a_ six-year-old 
English setter—in action, go away rubbing 
their eyes and wondering how he does it. 

Jim does about everything but go to 
school. He seems to possess psychic powers. 
Briefly, this is the sort of thing he does: 
At the casual order of his master, S. L. 
Van Arsdale of Sedalia, Mo., he finds any 
motor car mentioned that is within view; 
locates any license number read off to him, 
any sign or article; any person named or 
described who is in sight. There seemingly 
is no limit to the objects or persons he will 
correctly pick out; the above are mentioned 
only as examples. 

Instantly you will say there is a trick to 
it, and you will be justified in saying so. 
But intimate friends of Mr. Van Arsdale, 
in his home town, have studied Jim and his 
owner in their performance for years, and 
none yet has perceived a system through 
which the dog may carry out the orders. 
The writer has watched them many times 
in the past two years without discovering 
a trick. 

Mr. Van Arsdale declares he does not 
know how it is done, nor how it first came 
about. He says he naturally thinks of the 
object or person he is talking about, just 
as any one does, but he does not concen- 
trate. His only explanation is that there 
surely must be a _ transmission of his 
thoughts to the dog’s mind, but this in- 
volves telepathy between a man and a dog, 
and Mr. Van Arsdale admits no proof of 
such a relation can be made. There are 
many theories. The most ridiculous is that 
Jim is the reincarnation of King Solomon. 

Here is how Van Arsdale gives his 
orders to Jim, never a professional dog: 

Let us say, for instance, there is a group 
of twenty persons in a hotel. Van Arsdale 
knows none of them, but, to start the per- 
formance, he is advised secretly of the 
identity of someone in the group. Then he 
may say, “Jim, where’s Mr. Johnson?” In- 
stantly the dog goes to Mr. Johnson. It is 
not necessary for Jim to be present when 
persons or objects of search are decided 
upon. After being taken from the scene 
and then brought back again, Mr. Van 
Arsdale will say, “Jim, find what we were 
talking about while you were gone.” He 
does. That’s all there is to it. No elabo- 
rated speeches, no gestures, no certain 
postures, no special movement of the eyes. 
In fact, the order may be written out, held 
before Jim’s eyes and his master will say, 
“Do what this note says.” 

Jim certainly bears out his sagacity. He 
is what I would call, and what everybody 
else calls a gentleman dog, and rather cul- 
tured. He is indifferent, knowing no call 
but that of his owner, yet he is not 
grouchy. When Mr. Van Arsdale is about 
Jim lies still; when he is not near the dog 
is nervous. Jim has good manners. He will 
not precede ladies. At the hotel where he 


“JIM,” ENGLISH SETTER 
Owned by S. H. Van Arsdale, Sedalia, Mo. 


lives with his owner he never goes near the 
dining-room. He never growls or makes 
known his hunger. He will not associate 
with other dogs, nor pay any attention to 
cats. Jim may be a little high-hat, but not 
offensively so. 


From Jim’s perfect performances and 
his behavior I supposed he had been sub- 
jected to years of rigorous training. I was 
surprised to learn that he has never been 
drilled in anything he does. Mr. Van 
Arsdale says everything the dog does comes 
to him naturally. Frequently he surprises 
his owner by doing something new. Van 
Arsdale has never scolded Jim; he says he 
has never had to do it. 


Jim has attracted widespread attention 
and a few months ago a large movie cor- 
poration took 1,000 feet of film showing Jim 
performing before a crowd of psychiatrists 
and students on a university campus. Fi- 
nally, after several weeks of study, the film 
was scrapped. “You can film trick dogs, 
but you can’t film a brilliant dog,” one of 
the movie men declared. The picture just 
didn’t look reasonable and the performance 
had not been presented in a way to be con- 
vincing. So, this brief sketch may also read 
like a story of the imagination, but, never- 
theless, the dog does the things mentioned 
here, and many more. And Mr. Van Ars- 
dale spends much of his time every day 
satisfying the curiosity of people who have 
heard but could not believe. And when 
they have seen Jim do some of his inex- 
plainable things, they go away believing 
what they do not understand. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dol- 
lars for a _ stall will insure a suitable 
marker inscribed with donor’s name. Terms 
of permanent endowment of free stalls 
and kennels will be given upon application 
to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 
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Only a Dog 


Editorial in Boston Evening Transcript 


IN-TIN-TIN” is dead, at the canine 

old age of fourteen; and no one 
who saw his performances at their best 
will be surprised to hear that in his life he 
earned $300,000 for his master. Rin-tin-tin 
—it seems strange—could not talk, but he 
could do many things that we regard as pos- 
sible to human intelligence only. But he 
had not human intelligence. The astonish- 
ing pictures in which he was the hero were 
the products of three factors: the animal’s 
unusual basic intelligence, his trainer’s skill 
and patience, and the capabilities of movie 
photography. The combination was a for- 
tune, One of this dog’s feats may be cited 
as a proof that neither Rin-tin-tin nor any 
other animal was capable of all the things 
depicted of him. He had been tied by his 
master to a stake driven in on the seashore, 
and left there. A man fell into the water 
and could not swim out. The dog, recog- 
nizing his higher duty to rescue the man, 
dug up the stake with paws and teeth, swam 
out, stake and all, rescued the man, and 
then, dutifully returned to the spot, reburied 
the stake and was found, faithful to the 
lesser duty, tied where his master left him. 
It was only clever manipulation and skill- 
ful photography that made the representa- 
tion of this deed of canine conscience pos- 
sible. 

Just the same, Rin-tin-tin was a wonder- 
ful dog, of marvelous adaptability, docility 
and cleverness. His feats were justly cele- 
brated, and he taught many thousands of 
humans the moral excellence, so to speak, 
of man’s great friend and servitor, the dog. 
He was an inspiration to humanity. He 
deserved to live in ease and honor. He 
claimed no other share of the fortune he 
earned than his master’s love and confi- 
dence, and these he no doubt enjoyed. He 
made us feel that Sir Thomas Browne ut- 
tered no derogation of our species when he 
said, “Man is a noble animal!” 

Fourteen years old—and “dying of old 
age!” It makes us almost resent the decree 
of Providence in bestowing on us a beloved 
companion whose span of existence is but 
a fifth part of our own—who must depart 
from us forever at the peak of our affec- 
tion for him. 


A Humane Hunter 


It is interesting to learn that “O. Henry,” 
master of the short story, was averse to 
blood sports,though fond of carrying a gun. 
His daughter, Margaret Porter, is thus 
quoted in a recently published book about 
him, “The Caliph of Bagdad” (page 133) :-— 

“We had many a long tramp, each with a 
gun, which we shot, somehow, only at in- 
animate targets, though troops of rabbits 
scurried through the dry leaves, and squir- 
rels were busy storing away nuts. It was 
almost as though he felt that life was too 
precious a thing to steal from any crea- 
ture. He had never joined in the so-called 
sports that involve killing.” 


While cows have always been famous 
engineers in laying out paths, they do it not 
from reasoning but because their paths are 
the line of least resistance, the easiest way, 
whether it is fording a stream, crossing 
mountains, or going up horizontally along 
the face of a hill. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Shipping Horses into France 


OR many years English humane socie- 

ties have been seeking to stop the ship- 
ping of horses for butchery into France and 
other neighboring countries. The horses, 
as a rule, have been old, worn-out crea- 
tures, suffering greatly in transportation 
and in the slaughtering-houses to which 
they are destined. We learn with genuine 
pleasure from the Animals’ Friend the fol- 
lowing: 

The news of the imposition of a tax rang- 
ing from £4 10s. to £17 10s. per head on 
horses entering France for butchery is in- 
deed great news and we imagine that the 
effect of the tax—so long as it remains in 
force—will go far to bring to an end the 
traffic in horses for butchery between 
France and every other horse-exporting 
country. The tax is not confined to butchery 
horses and is levied at a different rate on 
different classes of horses. 

This should materially lessen_ this 
wretched traffic. 


Monkeys as Bank Cashiers’ 


Assistants 


This remarkable story is from The Daily 
Express, London: 

Most of the larger banks in Siam employ 
one or two monkeys to help the cashier be- 
hind the counter. Their work is to detect 
base coins, and although thousands of 
pounds’ worth of coins of all sorts are 
handled by them every month, they are 
never known to make a mistake. 

As the coins come in, they go first to the 
cashier, and then to the monkey, which tests 
them by biting them. As there are plenty of 
bad coins in circulation in Siam, they are 
kept very busy during the whole of the 
working day. 

The monkeys are on the pay-roll of the 
bank, the cost of their keep being deducted. 
They have quarters on the bank premises, 
and every effort to allow them liberty at the 
end of the day’s work is made. 

They are trained for this work when 
young, and are ready for work at three to 
four years old, when the strength of their 
jaws is at its maximum. They are, of course, 
very valuable, and command heavy prices. 
For a really proficient monkey £500 has 
been paid. 
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The International Dental 
Federation and Dogs 


HIS organization has aroused the 

world-wide protest of humane societies 
by its offering of a thousand-dollar prize 
and a gold medal for experiments upon dogs 
which can but mean intense and long-pro- 
tracted suffering on the part of the poor 
victims of the experiments. We shall not 
go into the details set forth in the state- 
ment offering the prizes. We quote only a 
sentence or two: 

“On one side the roots of the unaffected 
teeth will be treated; on the other side, the 
whole of the nerves (pulp) will be extracted 
and the canals infected with streptococcus 
viridens. The streptococcus culture shall be 
taken from septic human teeth and its viru- 
lence guaranteed for dogs. This bacteri- 
ologist, who carries out the later examina- 
tion, shall set aside the certified culture, be 
present at the introduction of the bacteria 
into the teeth and mark the animals for pur- 
poses of identification later. In addition 
to the above teeth, both upper third incisors 
shall also be infected, after extraction of 
the nerves. The teeth shall be stopped with 
special fillings. After at least three months 
have elapsed X-ray photographs shall be 
taken of the infected teeth. Both upper No. 
3 teeth shall be left throughout untreated 
in order to facilitate blood infection from 
out of these places. A year and a half after 
termination of the treatment, X-ray photo- 
graphs shall again be taken and the animals 
killed.” 

Heaven only knows what human beings 
suffer from toothache, but the average man 
also knows that any competent dentist can, 
with possibly rare exception, in a short 
time, relieve the suffering. We have united 
with hundreds of others in urging upon 
the International Federation the abandon- 
ment of what, to the most of us, is an en- 
tirely unnecessary and wholly heartless un- 
dertaking. There are some things from 
which man himself might far better suffer 
than to gain a little, even if there should be 
gain, from torturing helpless and defense- 
less animals. No one can imagine that dur- 
ing the long period of their pain these poor 
dogs will be given any treatment to relieve 
them from the constant and tormenting 
pain forced upon them. With teeth so in- 
fected even the attempt to eat their natural 
food will but add to their misery. 


The Dog and the Parachute 


Dropping a dog from an airplane with a 
parachute is something that no lover of a 
dog would countenance. If the aviator or 
anyone else wants to risk his life, that is 
his business. He is under no compulsion. 
The poor dog may be dashed to his death. 
No dog would be fool enough to take the 
risk. One can only imagine his fright. 
Though he may land unhurt and wag his 
tail when he meets the man who dropped 
him, it has been a cruel experience to which 
he has been subjected. 


An ordinary 40-watt electric light, if it 
could be kept burning two million years 
without going out, would give off one ounce 
of energy. The sun radiates from its sur- 
face every second four million tons. 
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Three Prizes for Children 


E are offering three prizes to the 

boys and girls under fifteen who 
read Our Dumb Animals, or their frieads, 
for the best pictures taken by them, with 
their own cameras, of animals. These will 
include domestic animals, wild animals, 
birds, insects, the common toad, practically 
all animals except the dog and cat. The 
pictures must be taken by the boy or girl 
under fifteen. The first prize, $10; the 
second, $5; and the third, $3. 

The object is to encourage the study of 
animal life with camera, to quicken the love 
for many of nature’s lowly children and 
foster the spirit of kindness toward them. 
Pictures should be addressed, Editor, Our 
Dumb 


Boston, Mass., and mailed, with postage 


Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 


fully prepaid, to reach that address not 
later than December 1 of this year. 


Tail-Setting ”’ 
A Barbarous Practice 
Editorial in Chieago Evening American 
Copyright, 1932 

Cruelty in the name of fashion still pre- 
vails. Dogs’ ears are no longer clipped— 
not if the Humane Society knows about 
it— and horses’ tails are no longer docked. 
But the practice of “setting” the tails of 
show horses continues. 

This species of permanent wave is sup- 
posed to improve the animal’s appearance. 

However that may be, it also involves 
keeping his tail for a considerable period 
of time in an iron bustle. 

Such an experience is certainly unpleas- 
ant—not to say painful—for the dumb 
victim. 

Many persons now refuse to purchase a 
horse that has been thus mutilated. 

The Humane Society is interested in 
obtaining legislation to abolish tail-setting, 
but it hopes that the directors of horse 
shows will end the practice voluntarily by 
accepting only horses with natural tails as 
entrants. 

That would do the business. It would 
also have the hearty indorsement of every 
genuine lover of horses in the land. There 
is something wrong with any person who 
makes a dumb animal suffer for a foolish 
fad. 


A New Society 


England has a new animal protection 
society. The National Society for the Ab- 
olition of Cruel Sports. Its ultimate aim 
is “the legal abolition of all forms of kill- 
ing for sport. Its immediate object will be 
to educate public opinion by every legiti- 
mate means to demand the suppression of 
the hunting and coursing of British ani- 
mals—deer, badger, fox, otter and hare.” 
Blood sports in England have a long his- 
tory. Time, however, is slowly changing 
public sentiment regarding them. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,295 
Cases investigated .............. 747 


Animals examined .......... 4,267 
Number of prosecutions ......... 12 
Number of convictions ...... aa 11 
Horses taken from work ........ 74 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 50 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 16,388 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Emma A. Presby 
of Boston. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
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Telephone, Regent 6100 
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F. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief 
. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, bD.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, bD.v.s. 
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Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


184 Longwood Avenue 


THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
A. R. EVANS, v.M.D., Veterinarian | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 744 Cases 2,349 
Dogs 531 Dogs 1,873 
Cats - 195 Cats 417 
Birds 8 Birds 42 
Horses 6 Horses 6 
Rabbits Z Goats 3 
Skunk 1 Rabbits 2 
Hen 1 Guinea Pigs 2 

Turtles 2 
Hen 1 
Operations 841 Squirrel 1 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 


Dispensary Cases ..... 228,234 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 
Summary of Prosecutions in August 


For cruelly mutilating a cat by cutting 
off its tail, a defendant was convicted and 
the court fined him $25. 

Driving a horse unfit to travel by rea- 
son of lameness, offender was fined $25 and 
given two weeks to pay. 

For cruelty inflicted upon pigs by shoot- 
ing them, a fine of $25 was imposed. 

For authorizing and permitting two 
horses with sore shoulders to be worked, an 
offender was convicted and fined $25. Pay- 
ment suspended during good behavior. 

Inflicting suffering and cruelty upon a 
horse in working him with a sore back, 
fine $25. 

Two defendants, one a driver, the other, 
foreman of a stable, were each convicted 
of cruelty to two horses by working them 
when their backs were afflicted with harness 
galls. The case against the first was placed 
on file; the latter paid a fine of $25. 

Failing to provide proper and sufficient 
food and water for his dogs, defendant was 
fined $50. 

Subjecting calves to cruelty and suffer- 
ing by overcrowding them in truck, $10 
fine. 

Causing unnecessary cruelty to a horse 
by letting broken blinder flap against his 
blind eye, defendant guilty,—case filed. 

Upon an application to the court for the 
humane disposition of an old and worn-out 
horse, order was issued that the animal 
be killed. 


During August when temperatures ran the highest of the summer and many horses 
were overcome by the heat, thousands of animals were relieved and many undoubtedly 
saved from prostration by the watering stations of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. The 
tallies kept by those employed at these stations showed that relief was given to the 
horses 27,145 times during the season till cool weather. Few will pause to consider what 


these figures mean. 
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Annual Fair at Hospital 


The Women’s Auxiliary’ of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. announces its annual 
Fair and Hospitality Day, to take place at 
the Hospital building, 180 Longwood Av- 
enue, Boston, on Thursday, November 10, 
1932. 


The members have been working all 
through the year to assure the success of 
this enterprise, and it is hoped that their 
efforts will be rewarded by a record-break- 
ing attendance and a generous patronage 
of the various sales tables and other offer- 
ings. 

Chairmen of the tables are as follows: 
Brookline, Mrs. Charles F. Rowley; Water- 
town, Arlington and Somerville, Mrs. E. 
K. Bennett and Mrs. A. W. Hurlburt; Me- 
thuen, Mrs. W. W. Haswell; White Ele- 
phant, Mrs. Agnes P. Fisher; Boston, Mrs. 
Wm. J. McDonald. Mrs. McDonald will also 
have charge of the noon luncheon and af- 
ternoon tea. 

There will be bridge and whist from 2 
to 4 P. M. under the direction of Mrs. Grace 
Arnold. Fortunes will be told by Mrs. 
J. J. Farnsworth, seeress. The Fair will 
be in progress from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
All departments of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, for the benefit of which 
the Fair is held, will be open to visitors 
free throughout the day. 

The general committee is headed by Mrs. 
Edith Washburn Clarke, president, and 
also includes Mrs. A. J. Furbush, treasurer, 
Miss Helen W. Potter, recording secretary, 
and Mrs. John A. Dykeman, corresponding 
secretary. 

Gifts of merchandise for the sales tables, 
also of cash, are earnestly solicited and 
should be addressed early to Mrs. A. J. 
Furbush, treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Remember the date and place, Thursday, 
November 10, at Society’s headquarters. 


A Misunderstanding 


OME readers of our magazine in New 

Hampshire may have seen that the 
president of our Societies was announced to 
speak at a meeting of the New Hampshire 
Fox Hunters’ Association, September 5, 
last. Understanding that one of the chief 
purposes of the meeting was to plan for 
legislation to secure an anti-steel trap law 
for that state similar to the one in Massa- 
chusetts, he gladly consented. Later he was 
obliged to decline being present when learn- 
ing of the dog trials in which a wild fox 
and a raccoon and a number of rabbits were 
to be used. He did not see how these trials 
could be carried out without more or less 
suffering on the part of the fox, raccoon 
and rabbits. 


SEND FOR FREE COPIES 


A large edition has been issued of the article 
in the June Our Dumb Animals, by President 
Rowley, entitled 


THE SHAME OF IT! 


Mutilating the horse by setting up his 
tail—Unnatural—Repulsive—Cruel. 
Four pages. Five striking illustrations. So- 
cieties and interested individuals everywhere 
will be supplied with these leaflets free for 

gratuitous circulation. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, Boston 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] G 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JOHN R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, Unit<d Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
George B. Duff ae Australia 
Nicasio Zulaica C ....Chile 
Charles A. Williams France 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ....Eeuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley.... italy 


Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton... Madeira 

Dr. A. T. Ishkanian..... ..Mexico 

Luther Parker ... Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia ... Spain 

Rida Himadi : .. Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning....... . Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C 

Field Representative 


Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturers in Massachusetts 
Ella A. Maryott L. Raymond Talbot 


Senator Borah and the 


Depression 


HETHER one agrees with Senator 

Borah or not, he will read twice the 
significant words of the Senator taken from 
his Minneapolis address, August 3: 

It is estimated by such men as Professor 
Irving Fisher that this depression has cost 
the American people almost $150,000,- 
000,000. Now we get $250,000,000 a year, 
if we get it, from these foreign nations. 
I would be delighted to trade $250,000,- 
000 to stop the devasting effect of the 
$150,000,000,000 of depression. 


I cannot but think that the world would 
be better and brighter if our teachers would 
dwell on the duty of happiness as well as 
the happiness of duty. Lorp AVEBURY 


A man who does not know how to learn 
from his mistakes turns the best school- 
master out of his life. BEECHER 


OUR DUMB 


The Dog on the Running 
Board 


HE Connecticut Humane Society suc- 
ceeds in securing legislation for the pro- 
tection of animals which many another state 


seeks often in vain. Here is its law pro- 
hibiting a practice still too common: 

No Motor Vehicle shall be permitted to 
remain stationary or be operated upon any 
highway when an animal not confined in a 
crate shall be carried outside of the body 
of such motor vehicle, nor when any load 
outside of and to the left of the body of 
such motor vehicle shall project beyond 
the edge of the running board thereof. Any 
person who shall violate any provision of 
this section shall be fined not less than five 
dollars nor more than twenty-five dollars 
for each offense. 

We are glad to hear also from the Vic- 
toria Branch of the British Columbia S. P. 
C. A. that some years ago they secured the 
following: 

Any person transporting any living ani- 
mal on the running-board, fender, hood or 
other outside part of any motor vehicle, un- 
less a suitable cage, carrier, or rail-guard 
is provided and so attached as adequately 
to protect such animal from falling or be- 
ing thrown therefrom, shall be guilty of an 
offense against this act. 


The Need of Rest 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge, editor of The 
Animals’ Defender, under the title “Rest” 
says, it seems to us, with great wisdom: 


Life is short and the world is full of evils 
to fight and cruelties to assuage, neverthe- 
less the most ardent life cannot be lived 
without sleep; the most triumphant effort 
must at last be comforted with rest. 

There is a time, now the days are long, 
when the loveliness of the world calls us to 
leave our books and pens and combats and 
controversies, and go forth to wander over 
the distant hills or watch the trampling 
waves of the sea, and forget for a space 
the sorrows of mankind and of forlorn and 
lonely animals. 

We must not vex our hearts beyond what 
they can bear, we must, for a space in the 
long warm summer days, leave behind, if 
we can, all pain of mind, all thoughts that 
lead to grief, and give ourselves up to the 
hand of consolation that the world, as God 
made it, can lay upon us all if we leave our 
souls open to its blessed influence. 

Every worker, in whatever field his la- 
bors may be engaged, needs the refreshment 
of a change away from all his tedious sur- 
roundings and all the weariness of the daily 
round. 

We shall all return more fitted for the 
fight that occupies our serious lives, and 
more capable of strenuous labors against 
the foul cruelties of men and women, if we 
turn our backs on all such thoughts and 
activities for a little while and go out into 
“the slow ample beauty of the world,” and 
there find rest. ‘“‘There’s wind on the heath, 
brother!” 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 
Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 


ANIMALS 
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At the American Fondouk at 
Fez, Morocco 


July, 31 Days 


Daily average large animals 75 
Forage for same $213.78 
Daily average dogs 7 
Forage for same 4.34 
Put to sleep 16 9.03 
Transportation 5.50 
Wages, grooms, etc. (including messenger) 57.06 
Inspector’s wages (Larbi) 16.50 
Supt.’s salary (Brown) 98.25 
Assistant’s salary (Delon) 39.33 
Veterinary’s salary 15.72 
Veterinary’s extra visits, pharmacy, 
instruments 37.60 
Motor allowance 9.83 
Sundries 33.42 
Difference for bicycle (exchange) 19.65 


Entries: horses, 16; mules, 20; donkeys, 63. 

Exits: horses, 4; mules, 24; donkeys, 37. 

Superintendent’s Notes: We have $118.50 worth 
of barley in storeroom, so actual overhead is 
$442.46, including replacing some surgical instru- 
ments and exchanging the bicycle. 


The following also will interest all contributors 
to this splendid and most successful work: 
Forage for the dogs, cooked and taken to the 


Fourriere daily, where Ahmed inspects each cage, 
puts in fresh clean water, and, if anything wrong, 
reports to town veterinary. 

Since February 15, weekly visit and inspection 
to each of the 55 existing native fondouks. While 
they have the same name as ours, we are a mod- 
ern, fully-equipped, first grade or class _ hospital, 
nothing of which exists in any of the native 
fondouks. 

Follows the report about the fondouks visited 
from June 15 to July 15: 256 fondouks visited; 
3,368 animals inspected; 1,300 animals treated; 
53 animals sent in. 

The natives are using the medicaments we fur- 
nish to these fondouks, and we have had to replace 
quite a lot already as the number of animals 
treated wich our medical supplies is very much 
higher. 


International Peace Garden 
Dedicated 


Dunseith, N. D., July 14.—Before a 
great assemblage of the people of two na- 
tions the International Peace Garden was 
dedicated today. 

This park of 3,000 acres, extending 
equal distances into the United States and 
Canada, received its benediction when 
dignitaries of the two countries took part 
in the unveiling of the cairn of boulders 
lying in North Dakota and carrying the 
plaque: 

“To God and His glory we two nations 
dedicate this garden and pledge ourselves 
that as long as man shall live we will not 
take up arms against each other.—Henry 
J. Moore, proponent.” 

Cost of maintenance is to be partially 
supplied by school children of both coun- 
tries to implant in the coming generation 
“peace thinking,”’ called a more important 
factor for the future of peace than the 
contributions of statesmen. 

Halfway between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic Oceans, in the heart of the s0- 
called Northwest, this garden, constantly 
rejuvenating its teeming vegetation, is 
deemed more pertinent than static steel 
or stone monuments. 

“There is something about this idea of 
an International Garden, with living trees 
and flowers and shrubs, that stirs the im- 
agination. It is such an appropriate mani- 
festation of human ideals. Year after year 
innumerable people will travel to see it 
and will think the thoughts of peace.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society when making your will. 
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Oct. 1932 
Cloister Chords 


Spirit of Assissi 
October 4 is the Feast of St. Francis of Assissi 
SISTER FIDES SHEPPERSON, PH.D. 


I. 


HE word spirit, as found in every lan- 

guage, arises in expression of man’s 
inherent belief in the existence of some- 
thing intangible, invisible, and immaterial 
—but real. It is a word fallen from the 
vocabulary of a paradise lost. 


Just what do we mean by the Spirit of 
Assissi? There is no generally accepted 
answer—to each his own. 


II. 

To me the Spirit of Assissi means peace, 
joy, gratitude, and glad wonder at God’s 
beautiful world. It would touch caressingly 
the corn-flowers of the field, the down on 
a butterfly’s wing, the wine-red eyes of 
white rabbits, the sheen on the neck of the 
dove, all the furry and the feather folk of 
the forest——all God’s world. For we are 
all offspring of the one source of Being— 
God, Creator of heaven and earth and of 
all things visible and invisible. Therefore, 
there is but one spirit animating the uni- 
verse—the spirit of God, the ultimate 
Reality, in whom all things live and move 
and have their being; to whom nothing 
perishes. Death is only transition. 


Il. 


And in Assissi, seven hundred years ago, 
St. Francis, the “little poor man,” lived; 
and he at times caught glimpses of that 
Spirit and reflected it back as from a mir- 
ror upon the world. And at rare intervals, 
when holiest and best, some souls, lighted 
in that reflection—see good under all ap- 
parent evil; and beauty under ugliness; 
and blushing truth under all lies; and re- 
morseful kindness under cruelty; and love 
diamond-gleaming in the matrix in moun- 
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tains of hatred; and life, beautiful life 
under ten thousand forms of hideous 
death: and they know that what they see 
is basically real because it is part of that 
Reality which endures while all things 
pass away. And in dim reflection of that 
seven century reflection these favored ones 
arise and go their way into life’s gray 
every day giving out unconsciously as they 
pass the peace, joy, gratitude, glad wonder 
at the world, and love of every living 
thing—which are the Spirit of Assissi. 


The San Francisco Conven- 
tion 

EPRESENTATIVES of humane socie- 

ties throughout the country, and some 
from abroad, will gather in San Francisco, 
October 18, 19 and 20, for the fifty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Humane 
Association. Headquarters will be at the 
well-known St. Francis hotel, where a simi- 
lar convention was held in 1911. The hosts 
will be Mr. Matthew McCurrie, secretary- 
manager, and associates of the San Fran- 
cisco S. P. C. A. 

The entire day, Tuesday, will be devoted 
to topics relating to child protection, with 
practical papers by experts from Connec- 
ticut, New York, Illinois and California. 
In the evening a mass meeting will be held 
with two popular addresses on child wel- 
fare. 

Animal topics will come up for discussion 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and on Wed- 
nesday evening the exercises will include 
dedication of the new headquarters build- 
ings of the San Francisco S. P. C. A. On 
the same occasion the three English dele- 
gates, Sir Robert Gower, Captain E. G. 
Fairholme and Mr. Charles R. Johns, will 
address the convention. Subjects for discus- 
sion at day sessions include, “The Hit-and- 
Run - Driver,” “Humane Destruction of 
Small Animals by Gas,” “Cruelty to Ani- 
mals in the Movies,” “Organizing Kindness 
Week,” “Humanitarians’ Interest in Wild 
Life,” “The Trapper and the Trapped,” and 
various phases of Humane Education and 
practical animal protection work. 

Special tours for those attending the 
convention are being arranged by the travel 
department of the American Express Com- 
pany, 590 Broadway, New York City. 


Return Postage, Please 


It is generally understood among pro- 
fessional contributors to the press that all 
manuscripts submitted should be accom- 
panied by full return postage. Many of 
our contributors are overlooking this fact, 
and, daily, manuscripts are received unac- 
companied either by self-addressed return 
envelopes or the postage necessary to re- 
turn unwanted offerings. Since the advent 
of three-cent postage, many letters come 
in marked “postage due,’”’ because writers 
do not take the trouble to see that extra 
postage is placed upon overweight manu- 
scripts. English and Canadian writers, 
especially, fail to provide return postage. 
Where U.,S. stamps cannot be obtained, in- 
ternational coupons, good in any country, 
may be purchased. Writers are urged to 
note that Our Dumb Animals now does not 
attempt to return manuscripts where post- 
age is not provided for that purpose. 
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My Startling Adventure 
M. ANGELO 


AM a fat black beetle and my wife and 
I got carried into Mrs. Broad-heel’s flat 
in a sack of kindling. 

How we did want to get carried out 
again! We wanted to eat wood-ticks and 
grubs, instead of having to wait until dusk 
to scurry from her wood-box to her kitchen 
to hunt for bread crumbs. 

Mrs. Broad-heel saw me one day and 
ran at me. She tried to step on me but 
missed me, for I ran faster than she, and 
my wife and I hid in a piece of rotted 
wood. 

Late that afternoon she opened her hall 
door when someone knocked, and a tired 
kind voice asked to see the vacant apart- 
ment across the hall. I nudged my wife and 
we slipped along the wall, keeping behind 
Mrs. Broad-heel. She left the door open, 
as she crossed the hall to let the woman, 
Mrs. Gentle, see the vacant apartment. 

We ran down the hall, but found the 
screen closed. I told my wife then, that 
the screen always closed itself so we need 
not try that again. We ran back, and as 
the other apartment door was also open, 
we ran in there. 

Mrs. Gentle was sitting on the bed, ex- 
amining the bedding. 

Just then a boy, and a girl of nearly the 
same size, ran in. 

“Oh mother, the back yard is nice,” cried 
the little girl to Mrs. Gentle. “We watched 
two funny, fat, black beetles eat a grub,” 
added the boy. 

I put my front foot on my empty stom- 
ach. How we would like a nice, round bug! 
My little wife, who was growing thin, nod- 
ded her head and curved her feelers in a 
weak smile. 

The little girl dropped a dolly that she 
had been carrying by its arm upon the 
floor near us, so we slipped into its skirt. 
Soon Mrs. Broad-heel left. 

We slipped out to the kitchen and under 
the table to look for crumbs. We knew from 
having tried it in Mrs. Broad-heel’s kitchen 
that we couldn’t climb upon a table that 
had smooth, round casters under the legs. 

Sure enough, the children had dropped 
bread crumbs, but nothing else. This was 
dry living, so I started to run under the 
sink. My wife kept close at my heels. 

Mrs. Gentle stepped back a little from 
the sink and saw us. She did not slam at 
us with her foot. She leaned forward and 
watched us curiously. She took a piece of 
newspaper and tried to shove it under us, 
and I clung to the edge, but my wife, being 
behind me, fell off. So I dropped off, too, 
and ran to her. 

“Well, you are cute,” she said. “I do be- 
lieve you travel in pairs. Now scoot for 
your hole.” She slapped the floor, near her 
foot, with the paper, and we ran back un- 
der the table. There was a crack in the 
wall, so I shouldered my wife into it and 
I followed. Soon Mrs. Gentle left the room. 
Then the accident happened. 

We ran back to the sink, hoping to find 
something on the shelf. There was. It was 
an open-topped glass jar and we could see 
something inside. We could not climb up 
the smooth glass, but it had a paper label 
on one side and I could catch my toes un- 
der the edges all the way up. When I got 
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to the top I dropped down upon some corks 
that were inside. They all rolled and the 
one I was on rolled clear over, leaving me 
underneath, flat on my back. As I tried to 
work my way up from under the big one 
that held me down, it simply spun in a 
circle on my stomach. I pawed frantically 
with my front feet and kicked with my back 
ones, but I only made the cork spin faster, 
while my frightened wife ran in a circle 
around the jar. 

Just then the children ran in and turned 
on the light to get a drink of water. 

Jack saw me and hopped up and down, 
striking his hands on his knees in his ex- 
citement. “Oh, Jill! It’s trained. He’s a 
juggler, like the trained flea we saw,” he 
cried. 

“No, he isn’t,” answered Jill, while I still 
rolled the cork on my stomach, hoping it 
would roll off. “No, he isn’t. He is just 
pawing to get it off. Mama! come quick and 
see Mr. Beetle juggle a cork!” 

“Poor things,” said Mama Gentle, “I 
must try again to put them outdoors where 
they belong.” She again scooped Mrs. 
Beetle onto a paper, but held it over a 
basin this time. She shook my scared wife 
in carefully. Then she emptied me and the 
corks into the pan. I felt weak and tired 
from my tussle and sat very still. 

“Jill,” she said, “you go and get your 
tube of white paint, and Jack, you get me a 
toothpick. I’m going to drop a tiny speck 
of white paint on each of their backs before 
we turn them loose. Mr. Juggler Beetle is 
too cunning to be lost sight of, if he stays 
around.” She dripped the paint from the 
toothpick upon my back, then one drop on 
Mrs. Beetle. The three people went gaily 
through the hall, carrying us in the basin. 

Jack showed his mother where he and 
Jill had seen the other pair of beetles eat- 
ing, so she put us down under the bush. 
As the three people walked away and we 
began to smell the soil for food, my wife 
asked gravely, “Do you think we had 
better scrape this paint off our backs, or 
humor them by leaving it on?” 

“TI think it would be kinder to leave it 
on,” I answered. “It will give the Gentles 
great joy to know us when they see us 
again.” 

So we went at once to find a grub for 
dinner. 


Bird Migration 


The land-bird migration usually is first 
evidenced by the flocking of the various 
swallows and their passage down the river 
valleys to the coast. Soon the bobolinks and 
many warblers are heard in night migra- 
tion, and before we realize it migration is 
on in full force, and restless flocks are ap- 
pearing briefly, then passing on beyond our 
ken, and already the goldenrod and asters 
are beginning to brighten our roadsides, 
and the cheerful chickadees are once more 
appearing at my feeding-shelf; in antici- 
pation of their winter feasts of sunflower 
seeds and suet. JOHN B. May 


“T really think my poem should be pub- 
lished in your paper.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I am an old subscriber.” 

“My dear friend, we have a number of 
other old subscribers.. Their feelings must 
be considered.”—Christian Science Monitor 
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A King that Has No Servants 
ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


E is a king that rules with an iron 

hand when dealing with insect foes. 
He comes into the United States without 
a passport, or permission from any higher 
authority, except an invitation from the 
weather; and he remains with us until he 
is ready to return after his winter’s visit 


GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET 


is over. Then he flies back to his summer 
home in Canada or to the mountains of the 
United States. 

The golden-crowned kinglet has a name 
that marks him as the rankest type of a 
foreigner, yet his home is very safe within 
our borders. Even if kings are not as well 
regarded throughout the world today as 
they were formerly, this does not cause this 
little bird any worry. 

The golden-crowned kinglet is a trifle 
smaller than his cousin, ruby-crowned king- 
let, and the rich orange-yellow crown on 
his head is made more prominent by the 
very deep black line that borders it. Since 
queens must always have things somewhat 
different, the Queen Golden Kinglet wears 
a yellow crown with a black border so as 
not to duplicate that of her husband. 

During his winter’s sojourn in the United 
States the golden-crowned kinglet does not 
undertake to impose any burdens on his 
fellow birds, neither does he expect any 
special attention from them, or any tribute 
whatever. 

His manner of living does not measure 
up to the dignity of his name, for he never 
has a servant to wait on him. He has for 
his castle, the brushy hillside and the 
shrubby banks of a small brook where he 
can search for the small amount of food 
that is kept in restaurants there within 
easy access of ants and other humble crea- 
tures. He has a keen eye for observing 
small things and no tidbits escape his notice. 

That such a small bird as the golden- 
crowned kinglet is able to endure the sever- 
est weather in winter in the northern parts 
of the United States is most remarkable. 
What a wonderful little body he owns which 
is able to generate enough heat to success- 
fully meet the blizzard’s stinging needles! 
In the coldest. weather he is able to move 
along with ease, and he shows that he is 
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happy. If it rains or sleets or snows, he 
seems to try: to make you believe tha: it js 
precisely the kind of weather that suits him 
best; and if the sun shines, then that js 
just the kind of weather that he has been 
looking for! 

Happiness even with a bird is like that 
of the felicity of the human family. It so 
levels the jagged surface that it is ever 
smooth riding even over the rough and rocky 
roads, and the jostling is stilled before it 
shakes the soul. 

The golden-crowned kinglet’s numbers are 
quite numerous, and if you have not made 
his acquaintance, it is probably due to the 
king’s diminutive size. He is such a hardy 
little bird that his family disperses through. 
out the United States in winter, which 
makes the task of obtaining food an easier 
one than if they chose to remain in a re- 
stricted range. Sometimes in migrating to 
the South in autumn the golden-crowned 
kinglets meet death from flying into lighted 
offices of the sky-scrapers, and then it is 
that I have their dead bodies brought to 
me for identification. 


Our Friends, the Sandpipers 
TAYLOR DEVOE 
i" is in the little village of Provincetown, 
at the extreme end of the Cape Cod pen- 
insula, that we have our summer shack, my 
wife and I. Cape Cod Bay is our front yard, 
and on our wharf and beach we entertain 
a large army of friends. Not least among 
these are the sandpipers. 

The natives call the semi-palmated sand- 
pipers and sanderlings, respectively, peeps, 
and snipe. These are really far better 
names for such very small birds, and they 
suggest a little, too, of that pert cheeriness 
that these friends of ours exhibit. 

At low tide they prance about the sandy 
flats, and when the surf booms and splashes 
about our wharf they dart fearlessly down 
the beach as each comber recedes, gobble a 
treasure that the sea has brought in, and 
are merrily on the wing before the next 
wave lunges in. They are endlessly active 
and audacious, the compact flock racing at 
one moment across the sand and, an in- 
stant later, moving through the air as one 
bird, veering and swooping and skittering 
across the waves in amazing and unbroken 
unison. We are very fond of these little 
birds, the peeps. On days of heavy storm 
and fog, three or four sometimes perch on 
the piles of our old wharf, entirely fearless 
in our presence. Their plumage, mottled 
and barred with black and white, is an 
effective camouflage when they go foraging 
among the scattered pebbles on the shore. 

In their nervous energetic fashion, the 
sandpipers travel all the way to the arctic 
regions for their breeding season, and when 
winter comes they fly to the south, even as 
far as Brazil. But always in the summer 
they contrive to return to Cape Cod and 
Provincetown, and we see them careening 
in furious flight about our wharf or scam- 
pering briskly across the wet flats in un- 
ceasing search for food. They are amiable 
companions, and counterbalance nicely for 
us the profound melancholy of the mist- 
gray gulls that circle and wail endlessly 
above our harbor. 


Hawks are restricted to a flesh diet; 
hence their comparatively limited number. 
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Arctic Song-birds 
E. C. FORREST 


HERE is no place in the United States 

where we are entirely without birds. 
Even when the snow lies deepest, some 
brave little songster can usually be seen 
hopping, twittering, from twig to twig of 
the snowy trees. It is perhaps a little diffi- 
cult to visualize an utterly birdless world. 
Yet I have lived in such a world for many 
months at a time. 

Up on the northern coast of Alaska, far 
within the Arctic circle, for eight silent, 
frozen months not a bird is visible. Back 
on the bleak, snow-cloaked tundra the Eski- 
mos reported a snowy owl or ptarmigan 
from time to time, but none were seen 
around the village. 

I shall never forget the thrill of that 
sixteenth day of May, my first year in the 
far north, when, outside my kitchen win- 
dow in the hush following a prolonged out- 
burst of howling of a hundred village sled- 
dogs, I heard a rapturous trill of song. I 
rushed to the double windows and peered 
out through the icy panes. Half a dozen fat 
little black and white snow-buntings were 
hopping about on the snow, and, on a cor- 
ner of the big hallway of snowblocks that 
protected our front entrance from the sweep 
of blizzards, one was perched, pouring out 
his heart. In that desolate land it was like 
a message from heaven, and that is what 
the Eskimos called them, “Little-birds-come- 
down-from-Heaven.” 

The next day there was a driving snow- 
storm, but by the end of May the twenty- 
foot drifts around the government school- 
house were shrinking fast. Although there 
were still weeks of snow ahead of us, I had 
the outer kitchen window removed, pried up 
the frozen sash of the inner one, and, every 
day, threw crumbs to the little visitors who 
had come to cheer me, across hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of frozen waste. 

Cats were unknown in the village, most 
of the natives had never seen one, and I 
felt that my birds were safe until I looked 
out one day to see two fur-clad little Eskimo 
boys creeping stealthily upon my pets with 
their bows and arrows. From that time on 
I waged war on behalf of my little friends 
from the south. I set aside the land around 
the school-house as a bird preserve, and 
forbade any shooting on that land. It took 
constant vigilance, however, to enforce my 
order. Although the buntings were scarcely 
a mouthful, to the hungry Eskimos they 
were fresh meat. Moreover, from time im- 
memorial the tiny Eskimo toddlers have 
used the friendly bunting as their first live 
target in learning to use the bow and 
arrow. Proud mothers, coming to the school- 
house to boast that little Kitek or Potuk 
had killed his first game, were met by my 
severe reproval. Soon my bird family went 
unmolested. Each day they flocked in 
greater numbers from the barren tundra to 
my feast of crumbs, gladdening my heart 
with their bursts of song. 

By July the tundra was bare of snow, had 
thawed a few inches on the surface, and 
the tiny, many-colored longspur, our only 
other song-bird, had arrived. They made 
their nests on the tundra, tucking them 
under clumps of moss and grass, and so 
humerous were they that I had to step care- 
fully in my sealskin mukluks (boots) across 
the spongy surface for fear of crushing 
little eggs or fledglings. 
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Many of the buntings had gone on north- 
ward. The few that stayed behind, made 
nests among the skin boats, snowshoes, 
parkas, and mukluks on the native caches— 
platforms of driftwood raised on crooked 
legs to hold the overflow from the crowded 
igloos out of reach of hungry sled-dogs. 

For two brief months, while the never- 
setting sun circled above the horizon, the 
tundra was a-twitter with bird song. Sum- 
mer snow-storms, big, fleecy flakes floating 
down in mid-July and August, did not dis- 
turb them; but with the first real blizzard, 
early in September, every song-bird dis- 
appeared, leaving only the echoes of happy 
songs to last us through another eight 
white months of silence. 


To Save Birds on Farms 
GERTRUDE JUEL 


EWER game birds will be killed by 
mowers in Iowa hay fields! 

Farmers are co-operating with the State 
Fish and Game department in the preser- 
vation of birds by the use of a flushing 
bar. This rod of cold rolled steel is twelve 
feet long and three-eighths of an inch thick. 
One end is threaded, and is attached to 
the mower while the other end is hooked 
to the breeching strap of the harness of the 
near horse. 

It can easily be fashioned at home, and 
is recommended whenever a mower is op- 
erated in a field where birds nest. 

Pheasants, imported game birds, nest 
during the first and even second hay cut- 
ting season. This bar will flush the bird 
so that the driver of the mower may stop 
in time to investigate. If there is a nest, 
he can drive around leaving a little island 
of hay for her to hatch out in. 

About 500 of these bars are being dis- 
tributed by I. T. Bode, state game warden 
of Iowa. In order to check results, the 
department is furnishing report postal 
cards to be mailed in by the user of the 
bar, stating how many nests were saved 
or destroyed, whether the bar was used in 
timothy, clover, alfalfa or hay, number of 
acres, and what birds were flushed: quail, 
pheasants, partridges or other birds. 

Warden Peterson of Racine, Wis., con- 
ceived the idea in 1931. His state experi- 
mented with the bar and found it satis- 
factory. If results warrant, their use will 
become more widespread. 
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The Cardinal’s Message 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


The day was commonplace and filled 
With dull, prosaic things, 

When, suddenly, a song was trilled— 
I caught a glimpse of wings, 


Of crimson etched against the green 
Upon an apple-bough, 

His vibrant notes rang clear and clean, 
I hear them even now. 


It seemed almost as if he had 
A special song for me; 
Somehow, it made my being glad, 
Exultant and care-free. 


Abruptly then, the music ceased, 
And, like a flaming dart, 

He vanished, yet he left a feast 
Of beauty for the heart. 


The Washington League 


Among the effective humane forces of 
Washington, D. C., must be reckoned the 
Animal Relief and Humane Education 
League, carried on by Miss Virginia W. 
Sargent, president. A series of prizes for 
essays on kindness to animals, written by 
white and by colored pupils in the public 
schools of the city, included such well- 
known books as “Greyfriars’ Bobby,” “Lad, 
a Dog,” and “Beautiful Joe.” The League 
has acquired an interest in a truck which 
will be used in part time for rescuing ani- 
mals. Both dogs and cats are cared for in 
pens at the homes of the president and of 
her associate, Mrs. Jesse E. Thompson. 
Unremitting efforts are being made to save 
abandoned cats along Pennsylvania Avenue 
and vicinity. From May 5 to July 22 the 
League reports 121 cats and dogs rescued. 


That the poet, Keats, on occasion could 
be a man of action is proved by the follow- 
ing incidents: In Hampstead village one 
day, seeing the butcher—only one butcher 
in those days—ill-treating a boy, the poet 
of 5 ft. 2 in. flung off his coat and gave the 
dealer in flesh an unpoetic taste of his fists. 

Again, when a _ kitten was_ tortured, 
Keats fought a huge, heavy man for more 
than an hour, finally laying the wretch low. 

—The Animals’ Friend 


A TRIANGLE OF SAFETY IS FORMER AT THE SIDE OF THE MOWER BY 
THIS FLUSHING BAR, THEREBY SAVING GAME BIRDS, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE NESTING IN THE HAY FIELDS 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Twenty-two new Bands of Mercy were 
reported during August. Of these, thirteen 
were in Syria, four in Virginia, three in 
Texas, and two in Pennsylvania. 
Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 189,639. 


In Summer Camps 


UR field lecturer, Mr. L. Raymond 

Talbot visited twenty-eight camps in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
during July and early August. Among 
them were twenty-three boys’ camps, one 
men’s camp and five girls’ camps. In addi- 
tion to lecturing on animals in each camp, 
Mr. Talbot showed the Society’s film, ““The 
Bell of Atri,” in ten places, and he also 
often took the campers for a field walk for 
instruction in animal lore. Altogether 
2,360 persons were reached by these visits, 
sponsored by the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A. “I feel that all the children who heard 
Mr. Talbot will profit by his very clear 
and interesting talk,” writes the director 
of one of the camps. 


Band of Mercy Lawn Party 


A lawn party for Band of Mercy boys 
and girls of Brookline, Mass., was given 
at the home of Mrs. A. B. Hutchins, 40 
Atherton road, August 17th. The grounds 
were decorated with Band of Mercy ban- 
ners and flags, loaned by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. The attractions included 
a musical entertainment, peanut races, 
potato races and other outdoor games, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. 


Judge—And why do you think I should 
be lenient with you? Is this your first 
offense? 

Prisoner—No your honor; but it’s my 
lawyer’s first case. 


Butterfly Wings 
WILLA HOEY 


Oh! gay butterfly, I am sad today— 

A jeweler showed me a gorgeous display 

Of rings that were set with the strangest 
blue, 

With delicate tints of varied hue; 

When I asked him about the lovely things, 

He said: “They are set with butterfly 
wings.” 


Oh! gay butterfly, you were made to adorn 
The beautiful world, but not to be worn— 
Your gossamer wings are God’s own design; 
Because He has made them superbly fine, 
Forbid I should take them to set my rings— 
He meant you to soar on butterfly wings. 
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BAND OF MERCY AMONG THE MOTAWELET AT AINKOON, 
A VILLAGE BETWEEN TYRE AND SIDON, SYRIA, ORGAN- 
IZED BY OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE, RIDA HIMADI 


Warning to the Faithful 
(A True Story) 


EYOUP ZADE ETHEM 
(Island of Rhodes) 


N the southernmost part of Anatolia, 

where nature has formed a fertile plain 
between the mountains and the sea, there 
is a small town called Anamir. The people 
of this town earn their living by forest- 
ing, dairying, farming and poultry rais- 
ing. 

There the weather is quite cold in winter 
and very hot in summer, so that when sum- 
mer comes all the people and even the ani- 
mals go to the plateaus on the mountains. 
But at that time of the year the plain is 
all green with corn plants, and some men 
have to stay there to frighten away herds 
of wild pigs, each of which consists of more 
than a hundred pigs. 

When the people come back, and corn is 
broken, the plain, now covered with wild 
plants, is left to the inhabitants of moun- 
tains. At night one can hear the howls of a 
hundred different kinds of animals. Small 
ones come to eat plants, bigger ones come 
to eat them, and still bigger ones come to 
eat those who try to eat the smaller ones. 
Dogs that get very angry at jackal howls 
cannot step out of their doors because they 
know that those jackals are having hard 
times to get away from the wolves. 

The half-wild horses go to the wilderness 
at this time of the year. They go around in 
groups of not more than ten. When they 
smell wolf tracks they come together form- 
ing a circle with their heads in, and wolves 
cannot attack them, no matter how numer- 
ous they are. 

The coast is a little bit higher than the 
plain itself and, when winter comes, the 
plain becomes a muddy lake. Thousands of 
wild ducks and geese come to this lake from 
the plateaus, where the waters are all fro- 
zen hard. 

A new family had come from the island 
of Rhodes, where there are very few ani- 
mals and hardly any wild ones. They didn’t 
know much about the habits, customs, and 
knowledge of the people of this place, 
neither did they know about those of ani- 
mals. 


It was a quiet night late in the spring 
of 1926. No wind blew to shake even a 
single leaf of a weeping willow. Father, 
mother and sisters were busy in a room, 
writing invitations to some friends for a 
party that they were going to give. The 
small baby was fast asleep. 

Something was unusual. Howls of ani- 
mals that had been heard from the plain 
every single night, did not come today. 
Everything seemed to be dead, and the 
family stopped and began to look at each 
other. But this did not continue for long. 
The animals began to howl again. Soon 
were seen cows running out of their stables 
and making for the open, and chickens rush- 
ing out of their roosts as if chased by foxes. 
Not only the animals, but men also, ran 
out of their shelters, all making for the 
plain where there were no houses, all in 
the dark of the night. 


In a minute no one was left in the city 
except the family from the island of Rhodes. 
They rushed to the windows and were ter- 
ribly frightened. 


Something was happening, or was going 
to happen, that animals felt before men 
did or men felt because the animals did. 


The father took the baby in his arms, 
and all were ready to leave the house when 
the earth began to shake so violently that 
it tore down houses, and set fire to some 
of them where kerosene lamps were left 
burning. They dashed through the streets 
like madmen. Every now and then they 
could hear houses being shaken down be- 
hind them. 


When they reached the open, the earth- 
quake had stopped, and all the people were 
running back again to stop the fires. 

Lucky they were, not to be crushed un- 
der stones. But everybody in town couldn’t 
be lucky, and it was only now that they 
had time to realize what a great warning 
the animals, to whom the people were al- 
ways kind, had given. 


The ai, an animal inhabiting South and 
Central America and well-known from its 
frequent use in cross-word puzzles, climbs 
upside down on branches and is unable to 
walk on the ground because of its long 
curved claws and the curving of its feet. 
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A Friendly Fellow in Fur 
Cc. H. BORTLE 


HE Douglas squirrel is a friendly fellow who will provide 
plenty of entertainment for you for hours. All that he 
asks is that you have a generous supply of peanuts. This wish 
is nearly always granted, for every summer thousands of 
people visit Rainier National Park where Mr. Squirrel awaits 
them, and buy bag 
after bag of pea- 
nuts, the most of 
which are fed to 
this busy little 

tellow. 

It is amusing to 
watch him fill his 
jaws so full that he 
looks as though he 
had the mumps, and 
yet there is always 
room for one more 
nut. He is a real 
friend of the tour- 
ists and you can be 
sure that he looks 
forward to them 
each year, ready to 
pose for the camera. 


Toads Repay Kindness 
M.GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


HERE they come from, goodness knows, since they are 
W not mentioned in the Bible story of creation, but, at any 
rate, toads repay kindness. Mr. and Mrs. W. O. West, George- 
town, Ohio, have discovered this fact. Furthermore, they have 
learned that toads become interesting pets; and, also, that they, 
perhaps, enjoy notoriety. 

Early in the summer, a common hoptoad arrived, one morn- 
ing, on their back porch. Nearly a whole day he sat in their 
coleus-shaded flower-box. At heart quite proud of him, the 
Wests did not molest him, and were quite regretful to find 
him utterly missing at late eventide. 

However, bright and early next morning, he had returned. 
As soon as their wash-house door was opened, he hopped with- 
in. All day he sat on the floor gulping flies, so quickly and so 
cleverly that the Wests, watching closely as they could, failed 
to see just how he did it. Just heard that low snap, and knew 
they were minus another fly, every time. He never failed. 
Comically distended at night, he hopped out ard was again lost 
to them. 

But back again, promptly, next mcrning, he repeated the pre- 
vious day’s proceedings. Days and days, he did precisely that 
way, over and over. The Wests gave him full sway—more 
and more interested in him. 

Came a certain day, strangely, he did not return, at all. And 
here’s where it comes in that toads, probably, like notoriety. 
Anyhow, the very day—he had been gone for days—the breezy 
little write-up of him appeared in the weekly newspaper, Mrs. 
West, after reading it, went hurriedly towards the wash- 
house. Behold! There sat the toad, smug and knowing as ever. 
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Mrs. West laughed outright, wonderingly. “Well, since you 
are out in the paper, thought you’d better get out here again, 
eh?” 

He just blinked and hopped into the wash-house to look after 


_their fly supply, and has been at home ever since. Where he 


spent his vacation, they are still wondering, for they looked 
high and low for him and failed to find him. 


Wood Creatures 


Little creatures of the wood, 
For some purpose kind and good 
God hath put you there to dwell, 
For He doeth all things well. 


Little creatures of the wood, 
We will treat you as we should; 
God hath given all a share, 

Of His bounty and His care. 


He who made the birds and bees, 
Are we not much more than these? 
As He notes the sparrow’s fall, 
Hath He not enough for all? 


MAUDE ForREST in Southern Workman 


Courtesy of Rider and Driver 
AN INTERESTING STUDY OF LOVE FOR THE HORSE 
AT THE MT POCONO HORSE SHOW, PENNA. 
Miss Marjorie H. Rose, 10 years old, and “Peacock,” an old 
friend; 3rd winner in the horsemanship classes for children 
under 12 years and for girls under 18, also 2nd in local and 
open Parent and Child classes 
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The Golden Birds of Spain 


Madrid, August 11, 1932 
KADRA MAYSI 


At the royal palace the horses neigh 
As the guards step slowly, night and day; 
And the tapestries stir, soft’as dream, 


On walls where the Spanish marbles gleam. 


But the golden birds no longer sing, 
In the hour of dawn, to a banished king. 


Mirror and couch and table stand 

As they stood for the touch of a royal hand. 
Jewel and golden lampa flame 

As they did when the English princess came. 
But they killed the singing birds of Spain 
To mount each one in its place again. 


Yet—the guards in the sunburnt plaza talk. 
Of a ghostly thing as they slowly walk. 

In the daybreak hour of yesterday, 
When the monarchists had fought their way 
Into Madrid—while the rifles rang— 

The golden birds in the palace sang! 


Wild Animal Pictures 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 


Dear Sir: Please allow the undersigned 
space in your magazine to voice a sincere 
protest against these wild animal pictures 
whose cruel scenes must surely be care- 
fully staged. 

One of the most famous motion picture 
critics of the day has this to say concern- 
ing a current wild animal picture: ‘““Maybe 
I am unduly suspicious of the way a care- 
less tiger walks plump into a giant python 

I suspect the coincidence of a tiger, 
a snake, a camera, and a sound-recording 
apparatus being at the right spot at the 
right moment.” They can apparently do 
everything, and no one stops them, in 
movieland. 

Last week, I heard a widely-known big 
game hunter tell a nation-wide radio au- 
dience of his thrilling experiences in Af- 
rica. With his small army provided with 
high-powered guns this man’s life was 
never in any real danger. And the ani- 
mals never had a sporting chance. 


JOHN T. MENDES 


Our Dumb Animals, a monthly magazine 
published at Boston, Mass., and the best of 
its kind in America, will soon be added to 
the list of magazines in our Public Library. 
It is a fascinating publication and I am sure 
will be appreciated by everyone. 


—News, Sausalito, Calif. 
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Raccoon’s Distant Relative 
CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


CURIOUS small animal decked out in 

the gay costume of red, yellow and 
white is often seen by travelers in the 
Himalaya mountain chain of Asia. The 
natives call him the panda. An odd name 
and yet a pretty one, isn’t it? He is fully 
as pretty as his name. 

The panda is no larger than a large 
house cat. He moves around clumsily like 
a bear; therefore the queer little fellow 
truly merits the nickname of “bear cat” 
that was bestowed upon him through some 
quirk of fate. However, he seems to be a 
third or fourth cousin to the American 
raccoon. 

What does the panda wear? He has a 
coat of bright red fur with clownish white 
make-up on his face. Red and yellow 
bands ring a rather long thick tail. His 
ears are large, his head is broad and his 
feet are tipped with sharp claws that en- 
able him to climb like an expert. He also 
has a remarkably keen sense of hearing. 

Invariably the baby pandas are twins 
reared in a cleft or a fissure in the rocks. 
The panda has a hard path ever before it, 
but it grins as it goes. Can you keep on 
smiling when your route is rough or your 
heart is heavy? 

This Asiatic denizen is strictly a vege- 
tarian. Doubtless his diet accounts in large 
part for his pleasant disposition; if he ate 
much meat, he would probably be hard- 
boiled or cruel at times. The panda can be 
tamed easily, and for this reason many of 
the Himalayan children have panda pets. 

Levels which range from seven thousand 
to twelve thousand feet are preferred by 
the panda. As he never deigns to descend 
to lower points, one can almost believe 
that the whole tribe of pandas has read 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior” and adopted it as 
an excellent motto by which to live. 

From its natural habitat well above the 
base of rugged Mount Everest the little 
panda is in a strategic position to cbserve 
the puny efforts of man to climb the high- 
est peak in the world. Perhaps this rela- 
tive of the canny raccoon occasionally 
winks at mere man’s repeated failures to 
gain the top of this towering elevation 
which thrusts its head five and one-half 
miles into the clouds. 


Some of our animals, wild and domestic, 
can outsee man, outsmell him, outhear him, 
outrun him, and outswim him, because their 
lives depend on these special powers more 
than does his, but he can outwit them be- 
cause he can reason. 


TO OUR 


FRIENDS | 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. | 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 

to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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Cavalry Horses in the Mon- 
archist Uprising in Spain 
KADRA MAYSI 


T is not pleasant for a lonely Americana 

to have a military rebellion break forth 
suddenly at dawn almost underneath her 
balcony. That is what happened to me iq 
Madrid, Spain, at 5 o’clock on the morning 
of August 10, 1932. Leaning over the iron 
railing, watching the soldiers, military po. 
lice, guards of various divisions surging 
from and around headquarters in the street 
below, my attention was diverted. suddenly 
by a company of cavalry which dashed into 
the block. I saw at once that they rode 
large horses, resembling our cavalry horses 
and entirely lacking the Arab blood which 
I had expected to find all through Spain, 
Almost immediately another company ar- 
rived, riding fast trot, and sitting it mag- 
nificently instead of posting. Immediately I 
forgot the chattering gunfire snarling up 
and down the Alcala, the Paseo de Recoleta, 
and the Paseo Castellano, from two blocks 
to five blocks away. Leaning far over to 
see better in the saffron-colored daybreak, 
I nearly fell over my balcony in my inter- 
est and excitement. 


The horses appeared well cared for; they 
carried saddles like the French saumurs; 
they wore but one bit with both bridoon 
and curb line attached. In all the crowd 
there were only two grays; the others were 
bay with a sprinkling of dark sorrel. Their 
manes were roached, but I was glad to see 
that long tails had been left them for these 
omnipresent flies. Later in the day—during 
the mighty manifestation of loyalty to the 
republic and to the guards who had put 
down the uprising—I had a chance to ex- 
amine the cavalry horses closer and in more 
detail. They were escorting the great pro- 
cession of tens of thousands of marchers 
down the Alcala. While not fat, none were 
especially thin. They were entirely free 
from galls or bruises and had no outstand- 
ing blemishes. Their riders were sitting 
well and seemed to have kind hands. In all 
the hundred traffic stops, I never saw a 
jerk. Invariably the riders reined in gently } 
with one hand and with the other patted 
and soothed a restless neck or tossing head. 
With tens of thousands of “vivas” for “la 
republica” my “viva” went out from my 
heart, to its mounted guards. 


Our Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Avenue. 
Address all ¢ ications to Bost 


TERMS 
Postage free to any part of 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 0 

Sustaining 20 00 = Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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